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IN CE the great Happineſs or Miſery of Human 
_ Life depends wholly upon the right or wrong Con- 
duct of it, he that ſhall point out any of ats Irregu- 
larities ar Miſtakes, is a Univerſal Friend, a Promoter 

8 Public Happineſs. And the more ſevere his 

ure is, provided it be juſt, the more eee, it 
may be, 

Eſpecially, if the Irregularities he points out are not 
: , only important, frequent and inveterate, but ſuch as lie 
0 ſecret and unobſerved, and have all along paſsed under 
the Netion of Exccllencies, He that reflects upon ſuch 
Miſcondufls as theſe, obliges by his Diſcovery as well 

as Reproof. 

This Conſideration has occaſioned the Alb Ne- 
Hections 1 72 the Study of Learning and Nuotoledge; 
the greateſt Faults of which, by a Kind of unaccoumtas 
ble Superſtition are canonized for Virtues. 

The Truth is, the Light that divulges other Miſcar-- 
riages will be ſure to hide theſe. For beſide that they 
are viſible only to a few (/fince none can judge of the 
Faults of the Learned without Learning) theſe few that 

| do. 
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4 diſcern them, have ſeldom Ingenuity enough to ac- 
Knowledge them, For either they are ſo proud as not to 
be willing to own themſelves to have been ſo long under 
a Miſtake ; or ſo il!-natured that they don't care others 
Should be directed to a better May than they themſelves 
have travelled in, 

In the following Reflections I have endeavoured to 
mark out ſome of theſe leſs obſerved Miſcondutfts, where- 
with I myſelf have been too long impoſed on, and which 
after all my Convictions (ſo deep are the Impreſſions: of 
early prejudice) I can hardly yet find Power to corrett, 
For Education is the great Bias of Human Life, and 
there is this double Witchcraft in it, that "tis a long 
Time before a Man can fee any Thing amiſs in a ay 
be is uſed to, and when he does, *tis not very caſy to 
change it. 

I can eafily divine how theſe Reflections will be re- 
cerved by ſome of the rigid Votaries of old Learning, 
But if they are of Service here and there to an ingenu- 
ous and unenſiaved Spirit, I ſhall not much regard the 
Magiſterial Cenſures of thoſe, whoſe great and long 
Study has had no better Effet upon them, than to make 
them too wiſe for Conviction. | 
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The Firſt REFLECTION.. 


N herein the general Conduct of Human Life is taved, . | 
placing Learning in ſuch Things as are little. or beg 


perfedtive of the Uudenſfanding. 


1. & S there are two Faculties in Man, Un- 
25 4 * K deritanding and Will; fo there is a 
* double Conduct of Human Life, Intel- 
* A N leftual and Moral. The Moral Conduct 
of — has been continually ex poſed, ever ſince Preach-- 
ing and Writing have been in the World. But ic has 
fared otherwiſe with the Intellectual, which ſtands not 
ſo fair a Mark, nor- has been fo often hit. Not that 
it is really leſs faulty, but becauſe its faultineſs is leſs 
notorious, lies further in, and maſt be drawn forth into 
View by a Chain of Conſequences, which few have 
either Diſcernment enough to make, or Patience enough 


to attend to. 


2. The chief Irregularities of it are three, reſpect · | 
ing the End, the Means, and the Degree of Affection. 
Firſt, The placing Learning in ſuch Things as are 
little or nothing pertective of the Underſtanding. 7 
Secondly, The undue and irregular Method of pro- 


ſecuting what is really perfective of it; and 


Thirdly, The too importunate Purluit of Knowledge 
in general, 

3. Firſt, Men generally place Learning in fuch 
Things as are little or nothing perfective of the Un- 
derſtanding. This, I confeſs, is a ſevere Charge, as. 
it ſaſtens an Imputation of Folly upon the Learned 

A 2 Order; 
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Order: Aud not only ſo, but in that very Thing 
wherein they think their Wiſdom conſiſts. Learned 
Men do indeed often, not only own but affect Igno- 
rance in Things beſide their Profeſſion. But to cen- 
ſure them as defective in that one Thing they pretend 
to, to make that their blind Side, where they think 
they ſee cleareſt, to maintain, that they are not only 
really knowing, but that generally they don't ſo much 
as know what true Knowledge is; this is ſo high a 
Charge, that even thoſe who may be convinced of the 
Truth will ſcarce forgive the Boldneſs of it. 

That the Truth 8 it may appear, I ſhall firſt briefly 
obſerve, what Knowledge is perfective of the Under- 
ſtanding, and then ſhew, that the generality of the 
World place Learning in that which is not ſo, 

5. And, firſt, I grant the Knowledge of all thoſe 
Truths is perfective of the Underſtanding, which are 
the Matter of thoſe Arts and Sciences, rhat are built 
upon ſtable and immoveable Foundations, ſuch as Divi- 
nity, Metaphyſics, Geometry, together with all thoſe 
unchangeable Rules and Moe of Reaſon and Con- 
ſequence, which lead us to all other Knowledge, and 
are the Subject of that Art we term Logic. And accor- 
dingly I allow him to be a truly learned and knowing 
Man, who has furniſhed his Mind with bright and clear 
Ideas, lodged them orderly and regularly in his head, 
and ſettled the Relations and Confequences of one to 
another. He that is able to think clearly (for ſo much 
a Man knows, as he wnderſtands diſtinctly, and no 
more) to judge truly and ſolidly, and to reaſon depen- 
dantly and conſequentially. | | 

6. But this is not the meaſure which the generality 
of the World has thought fit to proceed by, Learning 
is generally placed in a Sort of Knowiedge widely dit- 
ferent from this. The world does not eſteem him a 
learned Man whoſe Learning has cleared: his under- 
ſtanding, who is arrived at diſtinctneſs of Conception, 
and is a thorough Maſter of Notion and Diſcourſe, 
No, it will coſt great Pains, great Labour of mind, 
and Cloſeneſs of Thinking to attain to this, This 
therefore muſt not be Learning, but ſomething elſe 
muſt, that is eaſier to be attain'd, tho? little or nothing: 
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beg of the Underſtanding. And in ſuch Know- 
edge it is generally placed. 

7. For, firſt, It is reckoned a notable Point of 
Learning to underſtand Variety of Languages. This 
alone gives a Man à Title to Learning, without one 
Grain of Senſe ; and on the other Side, let a Man be 
an Angel for Notion and Diſcourſe, yet unleſs he can 
expreſs the fame Thought in Variety of Words, he 
may go for a rational, but will by no Means be 
eſteemed a learned Man. Now is it not a ſtrange 
Thing, that ſo much Streſs ſhould be laid on fo very a 
Trifle? for what am I the better for being able to tell, 
what 'tis o'Clock in twenty Languages? What does 
this ſignify to the Perfection of my Underſtanding ? 
Words are purely in order to Senſe ; and are there- 
fore of no farther Value, than as they help either to 
learn or to communicate it. Fherefore, to affect them 
for themſelves, is to turn the Means into the end, than 
which nothing is more abſurd, And yet this vain 
Piece of Pedantry has prevailed all the World over, 
and with ſome to that Degree, that they have con- 
founded Ideas with Words, and have made all Sci- 
ence to terminate in the latter. Thus Mr. Hobbes makes 
Reaſon to be nothing elſe, but “ Seguela Nominum, a 
well-order'd Train of Words.“ Never certainly was 
a plainer Argument of the great Degeneracy of Man- 
kind, And tho' all the Multipliers of Tongues are not 
comprehended under - this laiter Charge, yet it may 
concern them to confider, how great a her? it muſt be 
to place Learning in that, which is one of the greateſt 
Curſes upon Earth, and which ſhall utterly ceaſe in 
Heaven. 

8. Again, it paſſes for an extraordinary Part of 
Learning to underſtand Hiſtory : That is, in other 
words, to know what a Company of filly Creatures 
called Men have been doing for almoſt this fix thou- 
ſand Years, Now, what 1s my eee the per- 
fecter for this? I deny not, that there are ſome Mat- 
ters of Fact, as the more remarkable Turns of Eccleſi- 
aſtical Hiſtory, and the greater Revolutions of the 
Civil World, which are of Moment to be known; 
becauſe, by diſcoyering to us the Conduct of divine 
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Providence, they ſapply us with occaſions of acknow-- 
edging and adoring the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God. 
Neither do I deny, that there are many other Hiſtori- 
cal Paſſages, which may be of moment to be known ; 
tho? not as perfective of our Underſtanding, but as 
touching our Intereſt. And ſo it may be of Moment 
to me to know, the Clock has firuck One, if I have 
made an Aſſignation at that time: But ſure the bare 
naked Theory of the Clock's having ſtruck One, will 
add but little to my intellectual Perfection: The moſt 
trivial Matter of Fact in the World is worth knowing 
if I have any concern depending upon it: And the 
greateſt without that, is wterly inſignifieant. So that 
tis not from the perfecting of our Underſtanding, but 
from the Relation they have to our intereſt, that theſe 
Things deſerve to be known. | 
9. I would deſire the great Magnifiers of Hiſto 

only to anſwer me this one Qgeſtian. Suppoſe foe 
and-ſuch Matters of Fact, in the knowing which they 
perhaps glory more, than the Actors themſelves did in 
the doing them, bad never been donc? Suppoſe Fabius 
had never weathered out Hannibal by Delays, nor Cyrus 
took Babylon by draining the River into the Ditches z. 
what diminution would this have been to the Perfection 
of their underſtanding ? They cannot ſay it would 
have been any, And why then ſhould the knowing 
them now they are done, be reckoned an addition to 
is? And yet we find it is fo, and that Men ſtudy theſe 


Things, not only for their uſe, (that we allow) but for 


their mere Theory, placing Learning in ſuch Hiſtory 
as has nothing to commend it, but only that it tells you, 
ſuch and ſuch things were done. Ot this impertinent 
Sort is the greateit Part of the Roman and Grecian 
Hiſtory: Which, had not the World: voted: it tor 
Learning, would no more concern a man to know, than 
that a Bird has dropt a Feather upon the Pyrenear 
Mountains. 

10, Again, it paſſes for a- notable Piece of Learning 
to underitand Chronology ; to be able to adjuſt the In- 
tervals and Diſtances of Pime, when ſuch a Man flou- 
riſhed, when ſuch an Action was done, and the like. 


Now I deny not, but it may concern ſome to know: 
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theſe things, who have any intereſt depending upon it, 
It may concern ſome to know, for Inſtance, that there 
is a twofold Date of the Victory at A#ium, the one 
reckon'd from the Fight there, the other from the tak- 
ing of Alexandria. But however uſetul it may be to 
know this, yet certainly as to any Intellectual Perfec- 
tion that accrues by it, it muſt needs be a very unedify- 
ing Stuffage of the Head; altho 'tis ſo generally ac- 
counted a great Accompliſhment and Enrichment of it, 
11. There are many other Things which the Hu- 
mour of the World has turned up for learning, which 
Ignorance will never be the better for, and which 
Wiſdom does not need. Thus 'tis counted Learning to 
have tumbled over a Multitude of Books, eſpecially if 
great ones, and old ones and obſcure ones ; But moſt of 
all if Manuſcripts, the Recovery of one of which is 
reckoned ſo much added to the Common tb i] of Learn- 
ing, as they call it, Hence a well- read Man fignihes 
the very ſame as learned Man in moſt men's Dictiona- 
ries: And by awell-read they dont mean one that has 
read well, that has cleared and improved his Underitand- 
ing by his Reading, but only one that has read much, 
tho" perhaps he has puzzled and confounded his Noti- 
ons by doing fo, Thus again, it goes for Learning, to 
be acquainted with Men's Opinions, eſpecially of the 
Ancients ; to know what this or that Philoſopher held, 
what this or that Author ſays, tho? perhaps he ſays no- 
thing but what is either abſurd, or obviouſly true. 
What, for inſtance, can be more abſurd, than that Fancy 
of Empedocles, that there are two Semicircles compaſſing 
the Earth betwixt them, one of Fire, the other of Air; 
and that the former makes Day, and the latter Night? 
And yet to know this is Learning! What can be more 
obviouſly true, than that grave Doctrine of Arilotle, 
that Privation muſt go before the Introduction of the 
Form in all Generation ? Or, that a thing muſt loſe one 
Form before it can take another? And yet tis Learn- 
ing to know that he taught this ! To know the thing 
is nothing: But to know that Ariſfotle taught it, that is 
Learning! Nay farther, tho? I am able to demonſtrate 
the Circulation of the Blood, or the Motion of the 
Earth, yet I ſhall notbe admitted into the Order of the 
| Learned, 


Things; and among Authors, where one writes _—_ 


ſome carry this Humour ſo far, that 


1 | 
Learned, unleſs T am able to tell, that Copernicus diſco- 


vered the one, and Haruey the other. much more 


learned an Atchievement it is, to know Opinions than 


Things! And accordingly thoſe are reckon'd the moſt 
learned Authors, who have given the greateſt Specimens 
of this kind of Knowledge. Thus Picus Mirandula is 


more admired for his Examination of the Doctrine of the 


Pagans, than any of them were for what my delivered. 
12. Now what an unreaſonable Impoſition is this, 
That tho' a Man can think and write like an Angel 
himſelf, yet he muſt not be accounted a Man of Learn- 
ing, unleſs he can tell what every whimfical Writer 
hath ſaid before him ? And how hard will it fall upon 
thoſe, whoſe Lot is to breathe in the laſt Ages of the 
World, who muſt be accountable for all the Whims 
and Extravagancies of ſo many Centuries ? And yet 
this is made fo great\»a Part of Learning, that the 
Learning of moſt Men lies in Books rather than in 


Things, there are twenty write upon Books. ay, 
8 4 2 thought Learn- 
ing to know the very Titles of Books and their Editi- 
ons, with the Time and Place when and where they 
were printed. And many there are who value them- 
ſelves not a little on this Mechanical Faculty, tho' they 
know no more of what is in them, than they do of 
what is written in the Rolls of Deſtiny. 
13. From this placing of Learning in the Know- 
ledge of Books, proceeds that ridiculous Vanity of 
multiplying Quotations, which is alſo reckoned ano- 
ther Piece of Learning, tho' they are uſed ſo imper- 
rinently, that there can be no other End in them, but 
to ſhew, that the Author has read ſuch a Book. And 
yer it is no ſuch convincing Evidence of that neither. 
It being neither new. nor difficult, for a Man that is 
reſolved upon it, to quote ſuch Authors as he never 
read nor ſaw, And were it not toe odious a Truth, 
I could name ſeveral of thoſe Author-Mongers, who 
paſs tor Men of ſhrewd Learning. 
14. Theſe and many other ſuch Things (for *twere 


Endleſs to reckon up all) are by the Majority of the 


World 
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World voted for Learning, and in theſe we ſpend our 
Education, our Study and our Time, tho' they are no 
way perfective of our Underſtanding. 80 that in ſhort, 
the Charge of this Refleftion amounts to thus much, 


That Learning is generally placed in the Knowledge 
of ſuch Things, as the Intellectual Perfection of Man 


36 little or nothing concerned in. | 
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The Second REFLECTION. 


Fherein the general Conduct of Human Life is taxed for 
ing undut and irregular Methods, in profecuting what 
is really perfective of the Underflanding. 


1. I N the preceding Reflection the Conduct of Hu- 

man Life was cenſured for placing Learning in 
what is not per fective of the Underſtanding. In the 
preſent, it is charged with purſuing what is ſo, in an 
undue and irregular Manner. The other was an Error 
about the End; this is an Error about the Means: 
Which are the two Hinges upon which all Prudence 
and Imprudence turns. 

2. That the Truth of this Charge may appear, we 
are firſt to determine, what is the right Method of pro- 
ſecuting that Learning which is reaſſy perfective of our 
Under — And this, no doubt, muſt be an Ap- 
plication to him from whom every good and perfett Gift 
deſcendeth, This is the right and the only right Method 


of Enquiry after that Truth which is perfective of our 


Underſtanding. For God is the Region of Truth, and 
in him are hid all the Treaſures of Wiſdom and Knowledet. 
This is that great and univerfal Oracle lodged in every 
Man's Breaſt, whereof the ancient Urim and Thummizr, 
was an expreffive Emblem. This we all may and muſt 
confult, if we would enrich our Minds with fuck 
Knowledge as is perfective of the Underſtanding, 
This is the true Method of being truly wiſe. And it is 
no other Method than what we are adviſed to, by the 
ſubſtantial Wiſdom of God. Whoſo is fimple, let him 
turn in hither, I am the Light of the World : He that 
follows 
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Follows me, or (as the Word more properly ſignifies) he 
that keepeth Company with me, walleth not in Darkneſs. 

3- There are three Ways of doing this; the firſt is, 
by Attention; the ſecond, by Purity of Heart and 
Life; the third, by Prayer. The firſt, Attention, Male- 
branche calls the natural prayer of the ſoul to God for 
farther Illumination. For indeed it is a filent Addreſs 
i and Application of the Soul to the Fountain of Light 
* and Truth: Tis an Interrogation of the divine Oracle 
the eternal Word of God, and a patient waiting upon 
him for an Anſwer. Tis in a Word, an Act of Intel- 
lectual Devotion to the Father of Lights, and ſuch as if 
unfolded, beſpeaks him in the Words of the Royal 
Supplicant, Give me Wiſdom that ſitteth by thy throne /! 

4. This is the ſame with Thinking or Meditating ; 
and as it is the = ſo it is 7 directeſt and moſt com- 1 

ious Method of Science. For this is to go directl 4 
U Spring-head, to the lucid „ Good. 
"Tis to the Eye of the Mind upon the Intellectual 
Sun, which muſt needs be the moſt ready way to be en- 
lightened. The more heedfully we attend to this, we 
ſhall not only diſcover the more, but alſo more clearly 
ſee what we do diſcover. So a Man that caſts only a 
ſhort careleſs Glance upon the milky Way, ſees only a 
confuſed Whiteneſs. But when he fixes his Eye upon 
it, with Steadineſs and Delay of Application, he begins 
to diſcern it more diſtinctly, a new Sear every Moment 
riſes under his Inſpection ; and ſtill the harder he looks, 1 
the more he diſcerns, till he 1s ſatiated with the Bright- * 
neſs and Multitude of Light. 

9. This was the Method of the Inventers of Arts and 
ſciences : They made their Way by mere Dint of 
Thinking. This 1s the Method that has been uſed ever 
fince, by the greateſt Improvers of them, ſuch as Bacor, 

Boyle, Harvey, Malebranche, &c. And we may ſafely 

propheſy, if ever any extraordinary Advancement be 

made in them hereafter, it will be done by Thinking. 
6. The ſecond Way is, by Purity of Heart and Life: 
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For as Vice not only proceeds from Ignorance, but alſo 
cauſes it, by beſotting and clouding the Underſtanding, 
owledge, but alſo 

produces 


ſo Purity not only proceeds from 


(n 


produces it, making the Soul ' ſee more clearly and 


diſtinctly. And the ſame method is recommended in 
Scripture, W7/dom, ſays the wiſe Man, coll not enter into 


4 polluted Spirit, So the Angel to Daniel, Many ſhall be 


purified and made white, and none of the Wicked fhall un- 
derſtand but the Wiſe ſhall underſland. To this Purpoſe 
too, is that of our Lord, above repeated: Ie that fol- 
L aveth me, walketh not in darkncſ;; The Purity of his 
Heart is a Light to his Underſtanding, | 

7. But to repreſent this more clearly; There are 
two Ways whereby Purity of Heart ſerves tothe Ac- 
quirement of Knowledge ; by natural Efficacy, and by 
the divine Bleſſing. And firſt, by natural efficacy, ei- 
ther by clearing the Medium, or by affiſting the Faculty. 
As to the former, we are aſſured, not only that the 
Soul now ſees through a Medium, and that this Me- 
dium is the Body, but likewiſe that the Groſſneſs of 
this Medium hinders the Sight of the Soul. Whence 
it follows, that whatever helps this Medium, helps the 
Sight of the Soul. And th's Purity does; eſpecially 
that eminent Part of it which conſiſts in Chattity and 
Temperance. For firſt, it compoſes the Paſſions, eſpeci- 
ally that of Luſt, by that the Animal Spirits, and by 
that the Blood. For the Motion of the Paſſions fer- 
ments the Spirits, and the Fermentation of the Spirits 
agitates the Blood, and by that Agitation raiſes all the 
feculent and droſſy Parts of it, and makes it like a trou- 
bled Fountain, thick and muddy. And therefore it is, 
that Men in any Paſſion can't reaſon ſo clearly, as when 
they are in more Quiet and Silence of Spirit. But by 
Purity all this Diſturbance is allayed, the Paſſions are 
becalmed, the Spirits fix'd, the Fountain of the Blood 
clear'd up, and fo all the inner Part of the Glaſs, thro” 


which we ſee, becomes more bright and tranſparent, 


more apt to tranſmit the Rays of Light to the Soul, 
which conſequently ſees more clearly through it, 

8. But this is not al!; for Purity clears the outward 
Part of the Glaſs too. Firſt by Conſequence, becauſe 
the finer the Spirits and Blood are, the finer will be - 
the Threads of the outward Veil alſo. Then more 
directly; becauſe I . Mage refines and . 
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(- 12 ) 
the Texture of the Body, and diminiſhes its Bulk and 
Groſſneſs, and unloads the Soul of a good part of that 
Burthen, which not only preſſes down her Aſpirations, 
but alſo hinders her Sight. 

9. And as Purity thus clears the Medium, fo it alſo 
aſſiſts the Faculty. And that by the ſame general Way, 
by compoſing the Paſſions, which otherwiſe not only 
trouble and thicken the Medium, but alſo divide and 
diſperſe the Faculty. For the more Things a Man de- 
fires, the more he will be engaged to think on; and the 
more he thinks on at once, the more languid and con- 
fuſed will his Conceptions be. But Purity, by compo- 
fing the Paſſions, contracts the Deſires, and by contrac- 
ting theſe, it contracts alſo the Thoughts; whereby a 
Man is reduced to a greater Unity, Simplicity, and 
Recollection of Mind; and having — few Thoughts 
to divide him, is the better able to think clearly. 

10. Purity of Heart ſerves to the Acquirement of 
Knowledge, ſecondly, by the divine Bleſling, It in- 
vites not only the Holy Spirit, but alſo the Father and 
the Son, even the whole Godhead, to come and dwell 
in the Soul, This we are aſſured of from our Lord's 
own Mouth: He that loveth me, ſhall be loved of my Fa- 
ther, and 1 will love him and manifeſt myſelf to bim. 
And again, Fa Man love me, my Father 9will love him, 
and ewe duill come unto him, and make our Abode with him. 
The chaſte and good Soul ſhall not only be loved by 
God, but be alſo of his Council and Privacy. This is 
the beloved Diſciple, who has the Privilege to lean-upon 
the Boſom of his Lord, and to be admitted to his moſt 
fecret Communications. And therefore, ſays the Pſal- 
miſt, The Secret of the Lord is with them tbat fear him. 
And of tf4nanias, Azarias, and Miſacl, who refuſed to 
defile themſelves with the King's Meat, it is ſaid, That 
GOD gave them Knowledge and Skill in all Learning a 
Wiſdom. i | 

11. The third and laſt Way of Conſulting God is 
by Prayer. This alſo is a Method which the Scripture 

viſes us to. F any of you lack Wiſdom, let him aſh of 
of GOD, who giveth to every Man liberally, and upbraid- 
eth not, and it ſhall be given him, And this we know 
was the Method whereby the wiſeſt of Men obtained 


his 
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at his unparallel'd Wiſdom. For as Wiſdom was his 


s, Choice, ſo the Method of his ſeeking and gaining it 
was by Prayer. 
fo 12. Thus have I defin'd, and by Scripture and Rea- 
y. ſon prov'd, what is the right Method of proſecuting 
ly that Truth which is perfective of the Underſtanding, 
W: | And now I think there need not many Words to ſhew, 
e- | that as Learning is commonly placed in what is not 
be | perfective of it, ſo what is ſo is generally proſecuted by 
n- | undue Methods, For whereas the firit Method of ac- 
o- ; 22 it is by Attention or Thinking, this is generally 
e- : litcle regarded, that few men think leſs, for the moſt 
bb | Part, than they who are engaged in the profeſs'd Study 
nd of Knowledge, This they don't reckon any Part of 
hts Study, nor any Progreſs in the Stage of Learning, but 


only a graver way of being idle, Tis then only they 
ſtudy, when they are hanging their Heads over an old 
multy Folio, and ſtuffing their Memories with grey 
Sentences and venerable Sayings. And thus they ſpend 
their Time and their Pains, and having ſcrambled thro” 
a Company of Books (moſt of which perhaps were writ-. 
ten to as little Purpoſe as they are read) they think 
themſelves learn'd Men, and the World is too often of 
their Opinion, tho' they have not made themſelves 
Maſter of any Senſe or Notion, nor are able to demon- 
ſtrate one ſingle Truth upon folid Principles, and in a 
conſequential Proceſs. — 
13. And this is the Method not only of thoſe w bo 
miſplace Learning, but alſo of the moſt of thoſe who 
place it right, they theſe do not generally think for 
it, but read for it; ſeek it not in their Souls, but in 
Books. I deny not that reading is one Way to Know- 
ledge ; but then 'tis only by Accident, as it is a Help 
to Thinking. And therefore Thinking is the only 
Thing to be regarded even in Reading (for Reading, 
as ſuch, is nothing.) And then we read to moſt Pur - 
poſe, when we are thereby meſt enabled to think. So 
that Thinking is the immediate End of Reading, as 
Underſtanding is of Thinking. And yet this Method 
is generally 1 much inverted, that the main Streſs is 
laid upon Reading. Nothing but read, read, as long as 
B 2 es 
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Eyes and Spectacles will hold ; No Matter whether the 
Head be clear, ſo it be but ul. 

1 4+ Again, whereas Purity of Heart and Life is another 
Method of attaining true Knowledge, *tis a ſad as well 
as juſt Obſervation, That this is not only neglected 
by thoſe who fit down contentedly, in Ignorance, 
but alſo by the generality of thoſe few that addict 
themſelves to. the Improvement of their Minds. Nay, 
theſe, in Proportion to their Number, ſeem more 

uilty in this Reſpect than the others, and nothing is 
common, as to ſee Men of famed Learning, who- 
are yet very corrupt in their Tempers and Lives. 
Whence ſome have fancied Learning an Enemy to 
Religion, and cried up Ignorance as the Mother of 
Devotion. And tho their Concluſion be notoriouſly 
abſurd, yet it muſt be own'd, the Ground on which 
they build it is too true. Men famed for Learning are 
often as infamous for Living; and many that ſtudy 
hard to furniſh their Heads, are yet very negligent in 
purifying their Hearts; Not conſidering, that there is 
a moral as well as a natural Communication between 
them; and that they are concerned to be pure in Heart 
and Life, not only upon the common Account in order 
to Happineſs hereafter, but even in order to their own 
particular End here, 

15. Then, Laſtly, whereas another Method of 
Learning is Prayer; the generality of Students do not 
apply themſelves to this at all, Pray indeed ('tis to be 
hoped) they do for other Things which they think lie 
more out of their Reach ; but as for Learning, they 
think they can compals this well enough by their own 
Induſtry, and the Help of good Books, withour being 
beholden to the aſſiſtance of heaven. But did they 
attentively conſider, that God is Truth, *tis not to be. 
imagined they would be ſo indifferent in uſing Prayer, 
or any of the preceding Methods of conſuiting God for 
his own Light, | 
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The Third REFLECTION. 


herein the general Conduct of Human Life is taxed with” 


too importunate a Purſuit of Knowledge in general. 
1. 'AVING paſt the two firſt ſtages of our Intel: 
lectual Conduct, that of the End, and that of 
the Means, and reflected on the Irregularities of each · 
I come now to the Third and Laſt, which conſiſts not 


in the Choice of the Object, or of the Method to it, 


but in the Degree of Affection wherewith it is proſe- 


cuted. And this Part of our Conduct is as irregular 


and faulty, if not more ſo, than either of the former; 
And the Fault of it is, a too importunate Purſuit of 
Knowledge in general, 

2. This Charge is of a larger Extent than either of 
the preceding: Thoſe concerning ſuch only, as either 
miſplace the Object, or miſtake the Method of Learn- 
ing, But not only they who err in the placing of 


Learning, or in the Way to it, but even they who are 
right in both come under this Cenſure; they all agree 


in purſuing it too importunately. 
3+ In order to make out the Truth of this Charge, it 


will be neceſſary firit to confider, How far it becomes 
Man to employ himſelf in the Proſecution of Know- 


ledge; and then it will be eaſy.to determine, Whether 
our general purſuit of it be immoderate or no. Now 


for the Determination of the former, let us obſerve the 


preſent State of. Man,. the Poſture. wherein. he now 
ſtands.. | 


4. And, Firſt, the utmoſt Knowledge Man can ar- 
rive at in this World, by his utmoſt Endeavours, is very 


inconſiderable. 


God indeed has given us Reaſon enough to diſtin- 


uiſh us from the Brute Creation, and we may improve 
ar ſo tar, as to diſtinguiſh ourſelves from one another: 


And fo one Man may deſerve to be call'd' Learned and 


5 


ourſelves: 


Knowing in Compariſon of another that is leſs ſo. 

But abſolutely ſpeaking, the moſt that any or all of us 

either know. or can. know, is of little Conſideration. 

What we know of God is but little-; for as the Apoſtle 

ſays, Ne. ſee through - Glaſs darkly ; What we know of 
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ourſelves perhaps is leſs, and what we know of the 
World about us, is not much. We have ſeen but a 
few of God's Works,” and we underſtand yet fewer. 
There are almoſt an infinite Number of Things which 
we never ſo much as thought of; and moſt Things we 
conceive very darkly and uncertainly ; and there is not 
one Thing from the greateſt to the leaſt which we do 
or Can u ee throughly. Thoſe that apply their 
whole Study to any one Thing, can never come to the 
End of that; for not only every Science, but every 
Particular of each has its unmeaſurable Depths and Re- 
ceſſes. Tis confeſt by a great Enquirer into the Na- 
ture of Antimony (as *tis related by Mr. Boyle) „ That 
*ris impoſſible for one Man to underſtand throughly 
that ſingle Mineral only,” And if a Man can'c under- 
ſtand All of ſo Little, how little muſt he underſtand of 
all? Suppoſe farther, That all the Knowledge of all 


the Learned were put together, *twould weigh but 


light, For what one Art or Science is there that is 
brought to any tolerable Perfection? And if the com- 
mon Stock be fo little, how ſmall a Pittance is it that 
muſt fall to every particular Man's ſhare ? And where 
is that Man, who after all his Poring and Studying, is 
able to anſwer all the Queſtions, I will not fay which 
God put to 70, but which may be aſked him by the 
next Idiot he meets ? 

5. Tis ſuperfluous, as well as endleſs, to diſplay the 
Particulars ot our Ignorance ; tho” indeed when all Ac- 
counts are caſt up, that will be found to be our beſt 
Knowledge, This only in general, our Life is fo ſhort 
our Progreſs in Learning ſo flow, and Learning itſelf 
ſo long and tedious, and what we do or can know ſo 
very little, that the' Scepticks had much more Reaſon 
to conclude from the Diſability of our Faculties, and 
the Slightne's of our Attainments, than from the Un- 
certainty and Inſtability of Truth, that there is no 
Knowledge. | 

6. But, Secondly, If it were poſſible for us to attain 
a conſiderable Meaſure of Knowledge, yet our Life is 
ſo ſhort and ſo encumber'd, that we could make but 
little of the Enjoyment of it. All the Morning of our 
Days is ſpent in the preliminaries of Learning, in 
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maſtering Words and Terms of Art, wherein there is 
nothing but Toil and Drudgery. And before we can 
taſte any of the Fruits of the Tree of Knowledge, be- 
fore-we can reliſh what is rational, our Sun 1s got into 
the Meridian, and then it preſently begins to decline, 
and our Learning with it, Our Light, our Strength, 
and our Time make Haſte to conſume; Nothing in- 
creaſes now but the Shadows, thar is our Ignorance and 
Darkneſs of Mind; and while we confider and look 
about us, the Sun ſets. and all is concluded in the dark 
Shadow- of Death, But often the Sun is intercepted 
by a Cloud long before it ſets; and we live backward 
again; grow weak and childiſh,. filly and forgetful, and 
unlearn faſter than we learn'd, Or if it chance to ſhine - 
bright to the laſt, then we grow too wiſe for ourſelves; . 
and reject the greateſt part of what we had learn'd be- 
fore, as idle and infignificant, 
7. Thirdly, There is no neceſſity of being ſo wonder 
fully learned and knowing here. Tis neither ne- 
ceſſary, as enjoin'd by God, nor as a Means to any 
00 dle End, We can be good and we can be 
happy without it. And leſt any Advantages in our Af- 
ter-itate ſhould be alledged, this makes it more unne- 
ceſſary than any Conſideration beſides. For though we 
are never ſo unlearned now, yet if we know enough 
to do our Duty, we ſhall in a ſhort Time arrive at 
ſuch a Degree of Knowledge as is requiſite to our ſu- 
preme Perfection, to which our preſent Learning 
cannot add, and which our preſent Ignorance will not 
diminiſh. Perhaps not immediately upon our Diſcharge 
from the Body, tho' even then there mult be a vaſt En- 
largemeat of our Underſtanding ; but doubtleſs when 
we are admitted to the Viſion of God, we ſhall then 
commence inſtantaneouſly wiſe and learned, and be 
fully poſſeſt of the Tree of Knowledge, as well as of 
the Tree of Lite. For then that Glaſs, through 
which we now ſee darkly, ſhall be laid afide, and the 
Field of Truth ſhall be clearly diſplayed before us. 
And tho' even then there ſhall be Degrees of Know- 
ledge, yet the Variety of this Diſpeaſation ſhall not 
proceed by the Degree of our Knowledge in this Lite, 
but by another Meaſure, For, TRE Ot 
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8, Fourthly, tho' there is no Neceſſity of our being 
fo learned and knowing, yet there is of our being good 
and virtuous. This is necefſary, both as commanded 
by God, and as a Means of our final Perfection. And 
beſides, tis neceſſary now, there being no other Oppor-- 
tunity for it. If we don't know here, we may know 
hereafter, and infallibly ſhall, it we are but good here. 
But if we are not good here, we ſhall neither be good, 
happy, nor knowing hereafter. The main Opportunity 
for Kaowledge is after Life; the only Opportunity ot be- 
ing good is now: And if we take Care to improve this we 
are ſecure of the other; but if this is neglected, all is 
loſt. This therefore is indiſpenſibly neceſſary, and 'tis the 
only Thing that is ſo: And 'tis neceſſary now; neceſ- 
fary not only to our Happineſs in general, but alſo to 
our intellectual Happinels in particular, For, 

9. Laſtly, Thus ſtands the Caſe between Gop and 
Man. Man was made in a-State of Innocence and Per- 
fection, in perfect Favour and Communion with God, 
his true Good, and in a Capacity ſo to continue. 
From this excellent State he wilfully fell, and by his 
Fall ſo diſabled himſelf, that he could not by his own 
Strength repent, and ſo provoked God, that tho? he 
could have repented, yet he could not have been par- 
doned, without Satisfaction made to the divine Juſtice.. 
This Satisfaction Man was not able to make, nor any 
other Creature for him. Whereupon God in great 
Mercy ordain'd a Mediator, his own Son God and Man, 
between himſelf and his lapſed Creature; who by the 
Sacrifice of himſelf ſhould effect two Things, anſwerable 
to the double Neceſſity of Man: Firſt, make Repent- 
ance available, which otherwiſe would not have been 
ſo; and, Secondly, merit Grace for him, that he might 
be able to repent. And this is what is meant by the 
Reſtoration or Redemption of Man, which+thus far is 
univerſal and unconditionate. 

10. Bur ſtill, notwithſtanding all that this Mediator 
hath done for him, Man is only fo far refored, as to be 
put into a pardonable and reconcilable State: He is yet 
only ia a Capacity or Poflibility of Pardon and Recon- 
ciliation, which is then and then only, reduced to Act, 
when he truly believes, i. e. with ſuch a Faith as is pro- 
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ductive of all in ward and outward Holineſs, auth whictr 
he may, without which he cannot be ſaved, notwith- 
ftanding Chriſt hath died to fave him, For the Deſign 
of his Death was not to make Holineſs annccgſſary, but 
to make 1t available; not to procure a Privilege of being 
| faved <vithout it, but that we might be faved with it. It 
this Qualification be wanting, we ſhall be ſo far trom 
being any thing advantaged from the Redemption pur- 
chaſed by our Mediator, that we ſhall be accountable for 
it, to the great Aggravation both of our Guilt and Mi- 
fery. It therefore highly concerns Man to improve 
with all Diligence this great and only Opportunity, of 
adorning his Mind with all Chriſtian Perfections; ſince 
with theſe, he may be happy, in all his Capacities, and 
evithout them, he ſhall not only fall into a State of unut- 
terable Miſery, but be alſo accountable for the Poffibi- 
tity he had of eſcaping it, tor perverſely neglecting fo 
great Salvation, fo glorious an Opportunity of being 


11. Theſe things being premiſed concerning the pre- 
ſent State of Man: Firſt, Far he can know but very 
little ; Secondly, That the Enjoyment of that little in 
a ſhort and encumber'd Life, is by no Means anſwera- 
ble to the Labour of acquiring it ; Thirdly, That there 
is no Neceflity of ſuch a deal of Learning and Know- 
ledge, either as to this World or the next, and that ere 
long he ſhall have his Fill of Knowledge in the Beatific 
Vihon, one Glance whereof ſhall inſtruct him more 
than an eternal Poring on Books, and andiſtingulſb the 
greateſt Doctor from the moſt ignorant Peaſant, Fourth- 
ly, That there is an abſolute Neceſſity of his being holy, 
this being the Condition not only of his Happineſs in 
eneral, but alſo of the Accompliſhment of his Under- 
ſanding in particular: And that now is the only Op- 
portunity for it: Laſtly, That the Attainment of Hap- 
ineſs upon this Condition, was the Purchaſe of bis 
arp Death, who has alſo merited Grace for his 
Aſſiſtance in the Performance of it: which if he neglect, 
he ſhall not only miſs of Happineſs, but alſo be anſwer- 
able for ſo dear an Opportunity of gaining it: From 
theſe Premiſſes, it will, 1 think, follow with no lefs than 
Mathematical Evidence, 
12. Firſt. 
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12. Firſt, That Knowledge is not the Thing for 
which God defigned Man in this Station, nor conſe- 
quently the End of his beſtowing upon him thoſe intel- 
lectual Powers which he has. 

Secondly, That the End for which God did defign, 
Man in this Station, and the Reaſon why he beſtow'd 
thoſe Powers upon him was, That he might ſo ſerve 
him here, as to be rewarded with perfect Knowledge 
hereafter; And thirdly, . That the principal Care and 
Concern of Man, both for his own Intereſt, and out of 
Compliance with the Deſign of God, ought to be, to 
live a Chriſtian Life, to accompliſh the moral Part of 
his Nature, to ſubdue his Paſſions, to wean himſelf 
from the Love of the World, to ſtudy Purity of Heart 
and Life, in one Word. To perfect Holineſs in the 
Fear and Love of God.” And in particular, that he 
ought to purſue Knowledge no farther than as "tis con- 
ducive-to Virtue, 

13. This therefore is the Meaſure to be always ob- 
ſerved, in our Proſecution of Knowledge. We are to 
ſtudy only, that we may be good, and conſequently to 
proſecute ſuch Knowledge only as has an Aptneſs to 
make us ſo, that which the Apoſtle calls, The Truth 
aubich is after Godlineſs, Whatever Knowledge we pro- 
ſecute beſide this, or further than tis conducive to this 
End, tho? it be, abſolutely confidered, never fo excel- 
lent and perſective of our Underſtanding, yet with reſ- 
pet to the preſent Poſture and Station of Man, tis a 
culpable Curiofity, an unaccountable Vanity, and only 
a more ſolemn and laborious Way of being idle and 
impertinent. 

14. And this will be found, if well examined, to be 
nothing different from the Cenſure of the wiſe Preacher, 
1 gave my Heart to łuom Wiſdom, ſays he, and I perceived 
that this allo is Vanity aud Yexation of Spirit, Not that 
he now firkt applied himſelf to the Study of Wiſdom. 
No, he had been inſpired with that before, and by the 
Help of it had litonered the Vanity of all other 
Things. But that Wiſdom which ſaw through all other 
Things, did not as yet perceive the Vanity of itſelf. 
He therefore now gave his heart to 4ow Wiſdom, that 
is, to reflect upon it, and to conſider whether this m__ 
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de excepted from his general Cenſure, and ſtruck out of 
the Scroll of Vanities. And upon deep reflection, he 
found that it could not, and that even this alſo was as 
much a Vanity as any of the reſt. Not that his Propo- 
fition is to be underſtood abſolutely, but only with reſ- 
pect to the preſent Poſture of Man. Neither can it be 
underſtood of all Knowledge even in this Life; ſome 
K nowledye being neceſſary to 2 him for Happineſs 
in the next. It muſt therefore be underſtood of all 
that Knowledge, which contributes not to that great 
End. So that with theſe two neceſſary Limitations, the 
Senſe of it is plainly this, That to Man in this preſent 
Jun&ture, all Knowledge which does not contribute to 
the Intereſt of his After-ſtate, is Vanity and Vexation 
of Spirit. 

15. For to what Purpoſe ſhould we ſtudy ſo much, 
ſince after all we can know fo little? Since our Life is 
as much too ſhort for enjoying that little Knowledge we 
have, as for compaſſing what we would have: and withal, 
fince there lies no Manner of Obligation or Neceſſit 
upon us to do thus? But (which is what I would moſt 
of all inculcate) to what Purpoſe imaginable ſhould we 
be ſo vehement in the Purſuit of Learning, of an 
Learning but what is of Uſe to the Conduct of Life, 
con fidering theſe two Things, firſt, That tis but to ſtay 
a little while, and we ſhall have all that Knowledge 
gratis, which we ſo unſucceſsfully drudge for here, to 
the neglect of more important Exerciſes; and, Secondly, 
That there is ſuch an abſolute Neceſſity of being good, 
and that this ſhort, uncertain Life, is the only Time for 
it, which if neglected, this great Work muſt be undone 
for ever. Upon the former Conſideration, this ſtudious 
Bookiſh Humour, is like laying out a great Sum of Mo- 
ney, to PLES an Eſtate which after one weak, drop- 
ping Life will of Courſe fall into Hand. Upon the lat- 
ter, *tis as if a Man that was riding Poſt upon Buſineſs 
of Life and Death, ſhould, as he paſſes through a Wood, 
ſtand ſtill to liſten to the Sioging of a Nightingale, and 
ſo forget the only Buſineſs of his Journey. | 

16. 'Tis moſt certain, the Caſes here ſuppoſed are as 
great Inſtances of Folly as can well be conceived. And 
yet (however it comes to paſs that we are not 3 
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It) 'Tis equally certain that we do the very fame, that 


we are too much concern'd in the Application ; and 
that to moſt of us it may be truly ſaid, Ton art the 
Man ! * * h 
17. For what Difference is there between him who 
now labours and toils for that Knowledge, which in a 
little time he ſhall be cafily and fully poſſeſſed of, and 
him that dearly buys an Eſtate, which would otherwiſe 


come to him after a ſhort Interval? Only this; That 


he who buys the Eſtate, though he might have ſpared 
his Money, however gets what he laid it out for, His 
Expence indeed was xcedle/ſs, but not in vain. Where- 
as he that drudges in the Purſuit of, Knowledge, not 
only toils for that which in a ſhort Time he ſhall have, 
and in Abundance, but which after all he cannot com- 
paſs, and ſo undergoes a vais as well as needleſs Labour. 

18. Again, What Difference is there between him, 
who when he is upon Buſineſs of Life and Death, ſhall 
alight from his Horſe, and ſtand to hear a Nightingale 
ſing, and him who having an Eternity of Happineſs 
to ſecure, and only this Point of Time to do it in, 
ſhall yet turn Virtuoſo, and ſet up for Learning and 
Curioſity ? *Tis true the Nightingale fings well, and 
Cwere worth while to ſtand till and hear her, were I 
diſengaged from more concerning affairs; but not when 
I am upon Life and Death. And fo Knowledge is an 
excellent Thing, and would deſerve my Study and 
Time, had I any to ſpare; but not when I have fo 
great an Intereſt as that of my final State depending 
upon the good uſe of it. My Buſineſs now is not to be 
Learned, but to be Good. 

19. For is my Life ſo long, am I ſo overflocked, with 
Time, or is my depending Intereſt ſo little, or ſo eafi- 
ly ſecured, that I can find Leiſure for unneceſſary Cu- 
rioſities? Is this Conduct agreeable to the preſent Po- 
ſture of Man, whoſe Entrance into this World, and 
whoſe whole Stay in it is purely in order to another 
State! Or would any one imagine this to be the con- 
dition of Man by ſuch a Conduct? Shall a Priſoner, 
who has but a few Days allowed kim to make a Pre- 
paration for his Trial, ſpend that little Opportunity n 
cutting and carving, and ſuch like Mechanical Contri- 
vances? Or would any one imagine ſuch a Man to 
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be in ſuch a Condition, near a doubtful Trial of Life 
.and Death, whom coming into a Priſon he ſhould find 
ſo employed? and yet is there any Thing more abſurd 
in this, than to have a Man, who has ſo great a Con- 
cern upon his Hands, as the preparing for Eternity, all 
buſy and taken up with Quadrants and Teleſcopes, Fur- 


naces, | pang and Air-Pumps? 
20 


hen we would expoſe any fignal Impertinence, 
we commonly illuſtrate it by.the COS of Archime- 
des; who was buſy in making Mathematical Figures on 
the Sands of Syracuſe, while the City was ſtorm'd by 
Marcellus, and ſo, tho? particular Orders were given for 
his Safety, loſt his Life by his unſeaſonable Study. 
Now, I confeſs there was Abſurdity enough in this In- 
ſtance, to conſign it over to Poſterity : But had Archi- 
medes been a Chriſtian, I ſhould have ſaid, that the 
main of his Impertinence did not lie here, in being ma- 
thematically employed when the Enemy was taking the 
City, but in laying out his Thoughts and Time in fo 
unconcerning a Study, while he had no leſs a Concern 
upon him, than the ſecuring his eternal Intereſt, which 
muſt be done now or never. Nothing certainly is an 


Impertinence if this be not, to hunt after Knowledge in 


ſuch a 1 as this 
21. Many other Proceedings in the Conduct of Life, 
are condemned of Vanity and Impertinence, tho' not 
half ſo inconſiſtent with the Character of Man, nor ſo 
diſagreeable to his preſent Poſture, The Pens of mo- 
ral Writers have been all along employed againſt them 
who ſpent their ſnort and uncertain — which ought 
to be ſpent in purſuing an infinitely higher Intereſt, in 
gping up and down after Honour and Preferments, in 

ng and frequent Attendances at Court, in raifing 
Families, in getting Eſtates, and the like. Theſe are 
condemned not only for their particular Viciouſneſs, as. 
Crimes of Ambition and Covetouſneſs, but for what they 
have all in common, as they are miſ-ſpendings of Time, 
and unconcerning Employments. 

22. Now I would fain know, Whether any of theſe 
be more expenſive of our Time, more remote from the 
main Buſineſs of Life, and conſequently more imperti- 
nent, than to be buſily employed in the Nieeties and 
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Curiofities of Learning? And whether a Man that 
Joiters away Six Weeks in Court Artendanees, be not 
every Whit as accountably employed, as he that ſpends _ 
the lame Time in ſolving a Mathematical Queſtion, as 
Mr. Des-Cartes in one of his Epiſtles confeſſes himſelf 
to have done? Why ſhould the Proſecution of Learning 
be the only Thing excepted from the Vanities and 
Impertinencies of Life? 

23. And yet ſo it is. All other unconcerning Em- 
ploy ments are cried down merely for being ſo, as not 
confiſtent with the preſent State of Man, with the Cha- 
racter he now bears. This alone is not content with 
the Reputation of Innocence, but ſtands for poſitive 
Merit and Excellence. To ſay a Man is a Lover of 
Knowledge, and a diligent Enquirer after Truth, is 
thought almoſt as great an Encomium as you can give 
him; and the Time ſpent in the Study, tho' in the 
Search of the moſt impertinent Truth, is reckoned al- 
moſt as laudably employed as that in the Chapel. Tis 
Learning only that is allowed (ſo inconfiſtent with it- 
ſelf is Human — not only to divide but to de- 
vour the greateſt Part of our ſhort Life; and 1s the 
only Thing 'that with Credit and public Allowance 
ſtands in Competition with the Study of Virtue : Nay, 
by the moſt is preferred before it, who had rather be 
accounted Learned than Pious. 

24. But is not this a ſtrange Competition? We con- 
feſs that Knowledge is a glorious Excellence. Yet Rec- 
titude of Will is a far greater Excellence than Bright - 
neſs of Underſtanding: And to be good, is a more glo- 
rious Perfection than to be wiſe un Knowing, this be- 
ing if not the only, certainly the veincipel Diſſerence 
between an Angel and a Devil, 7 far better, to uſe 
the Expreſſion of Mr. Poiret, lite an Infant without much 
Reaſoning, to love much, than like the Devil, to reaſon 
much without Lowe. | 

25. But ſuppoſe Knowledge were a more glorious 
Excellence than it is; ſuppoſe it were a greater Perfec- 
tion than Virtue: yet ſtill this Competition would be 
utterly againſt Reaſon ; ſince we cannot have the for- 
mer now in any Meaſure, and ſhall have it hereafter auf- 
out Meaſure ; But the latter we may have not (for we 
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may love much tho! we cannot know'much) and cannot 
have it hereafter. Now the Queſtion is, whether we 
ought to be more ſolicitous.for that Intel ectual Perfec- 
tion, which we can't have here and ſhall, have hereafter, 
or that moral Perfection, which we may have here, and 
cannot have hereafter? And I think we need not con- 
fult an Oracle, or conjure, up a Spirit to be reſolved. 
26. This Con ſideration alone is ſufficient, to juſtity 
the Meaſure we have preſcribed for our intellectual 
Conduct, that we ought to proſecute Knowledge no 
farther than as it conduces to Virtue : And conſequent- 
ly, that whenever we ſtudy, to any other Purpoſe, or 
in any other Degree than this, we are unaccountably,, 
impertinently, I may add, finfully employed, For this/ 
is the Whole of Man, To fear GOD. and keep. his com- 
mandments, the whole of Man in this Station particular- 
ly, and conſequently this ought to be the Scope of all, 
his Studies and Endeavours.- : 
27. And accordingly it is obſervable, that the ſcrip- 
ture, whether it makes mention of Wiſdom, with any 
Mark of Commendation, always means by it either 
Religion itſelf, or ſuch Knowledge as has a direct In- 
fluence upon it. Remarkable to this Purpoſe is the 
28th Chapter of Job; where having run through ſeve- 
ral: Inſtances of natural Knowledge, he adds, But where. 
Hall Wiſdom: be found, and where is the Place of Under-, 
flanding-? As much as to ſay,. That in none of the other 
things mentioned, did confiit the Wiſdom of Man. 
Then it follows, Man knoweth not the Price thereof, nei- 
ther is it found in the Land of the Living. The Depth. 
faith, It is not in me, and the Sea ſaith, It is not in me. 
Not in the Depths of Learning, nor in the Receſſes of 
Speculation, Seezng it is hid from the Eyes of all Living. 
Deftruttion and Death ſay aue have beard of the Fame there- 
of avith our Ears : As much as to ſay, that after this, 
Life, and then only, unleſs. perhaps about the Hour of 
Death, Men begin to have a true Senſe and lively Re- 
liſh of this Wiſdom. But in the mean tine, GOD un- 
derſlandeth the Way thereof, and he knoweth the Place there-. 
of. And unto. Man he ſaid, Behold, the Fear of the Lord 
that is Wiſdom, and to depart from Ewil, that is Under- 
ſtanding To Man he ſaid: Had it been to another 
C2 TCrreature, 
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Creature, ſuppoſe an Angel, in a State of Security and 
Confirmation, he would perhaps have recommended 
for Wiſdom the Study of nature, and the Arcana of 
Philoſophy. But having to do with Man, a probation- 
ary unfixed Creature, that ſhall be either happy or mi- 
ſerable eternally, according as he demeans Himſelf, in 
this ſhort Time of Trial, the only Wiſdom he adviſes: 
to ſuch a creature in ſuch a Station, is to ſtudy Reli- 
gion and a good Life, 

28, From Authority let us deſcend to Example: 
And two I would: particularly recommend, of Men 
both eminently wife and learned ; I mean Mojes and: 
St. Paul, The latter profeſſedly deelares, I determine 
10 know nothing but Feſus Chrift and him crucified, And 
the former complaining of the groſs Ignorance of his 
People, breaks out into this paſſionate Wiſh. O that 
rhey were wwije that they under ſtood this, that they would" 
confider their laiter End ! on 0 
29. Moſes had been bred a Scholar as welt as a Court- 
ier, and was well inſtructed in all the Secrets of Phi- 
loſophy. And beſides the Advantages of Pl/aroab's. 
Court, he had God himſelf for his Tutor; he had con- 
verſed perſonally with his Maker, and therefore muſt 

needs be ſuppoſed to know what was true Wiſdom. 
But he does not make it conſiſt in courtly Education, 
or the Myſteries of Philoſophy ;- but in confidering our- 
latter End. He wiſhes that his People were wiſe ; and: 
to this End he does not wiſh, that they were as well- 
bred, or as learned as himſelf, but vals that they un- 
derſtood this, this one thing, that they would conſider 
their latter End. This he makes the Summary and Ab- 

ſtract of all Wiſdom. Not unlike Plato, who defines: 
Philoſophy, the Theory of Death. 

30. And here, if a ſhort Digreſſion may be diſpenſed- 
with, I would obſerve, how much Plato is in the right, 
and what an excellent Part of Wiſdom it is, to conſider 
Death ſeriouſly. To make this diſtinctly appear, I 
ſhall ſhew firſt, that the Conſideration of Death is the 
moſt proper Excerciſe for a wiſe Man, and ſecondly, _ 
that it is the molt compendious way of making him 
wiſe that is not ſo, | 
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3t, Firſt, it is the moſt proper Exerciſe for a wiſe - 
Man. Wiſdom conſiſts in a due eſtimation of Things: 
which. then areduly citimated, when they are. rated, 
both as they are in, themſelves, and as they are in re- 
lation to us. If they are great and extraordinary in 
themſelves, they deſerve to be conſidered for their own 
Sakes ; it they nearly relate to us, rhey deſerve to be 
conſidered for ours. And on both theſe Accounts, - 
Death and its Conſequences, are highly .deferving a 
wiſe Man's Thoughts. 5 

32. For, firit, They are in themſelves great and ex- 
traordinary Tranſactions, and as ſuch, deſerve the at- 
tentive Conſideration, even of a ſtander by, of any o- 
ther indifferent Being, ſuppoſe an Angel; even though 
he were no otherwiſe concerned in it, than as it is a 
great Event, a noble and wonderful Scene of Provi- 
dence. On this ſingle Account, Death is as fit a Subject 
for the Contemplation of a wiſe Man, as any in Na- 
ture. | 
33. Or if there be within the Sphere of Nature, 
Things of a greater appearance, yet there is none 
wherein Man is ſo nearly concerned. Since on this de- 
pends his eternal Happineſs or Ruin. Nothing de- 
terves ſo much to be conſidered by him. Whether 
theretore we regard the Greatneſs of the Thing in itſelf, 
or its Greatnels with reſpect to us, the Conſideration + 
of Death is as proper an Exerciſe as a wile man can be 
employed in. g 

34. Aud as it is ſo fit an Employment for him that is 
wie already, ſo, ſecondly, it is the moſt compendious, 
Way of making him wiſe that is not ſo. For all Wiſdony - 
is in order. to Happineſs ; and to be truly wiſe, is to be 
wiſe unto Salvation. Whatever Knowledge contributes 
not to this, is quite beſide the Mark. Its, as the A- 

oſtle calls it, Science falſely /o called. The Knowledge 
itſelf is vain, and the Study of it impertinent. 

35. Now the only Way to Happineſs is a good Life; 
and coniequently all Wiſdom being in order to Happi- <1 
nes, that is the true, end the only true Wiſdom, that | 
ferves to the promoting it. That therefore is the moſt 
compendious Way of making a Man wiſe, which ſooneſt 
makes him good. And —_— does this fo ſoon ar d- 
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ſo well, as the ſerious and habitual Conſideration. of 
Death. And therefore ſays the wiſe Man, Remember 
Death and Corruption, and keep the Commandments :- The 
ſhorteſt Compendium of holy Living that ever was giv- 
en. As it he had ſaid, Many are the Admonitions of 
wiſe and good Men, for the moral Conduct of Liſe. 
But would you have a ſhort and infallible Direction?“ 
Remember Death and Corruption. Do but remember- 
this, and forget all other Rules if you vill, and your. 
Puty if you can. 

36. And what is here remarked by one wiſe Man, 
is conſented to by all. Hence that common Practice 
among the Antients, of placing Sepulchres in their» 
Gardens, and of uſing that celebrated Motto, Memento 
mori. Hence that modern as well as antient Cuſtom, 
of putting Emblems of Mortality in Churches and o- 
ther public Places: By all which is implied, That the- 
Conſideration of Death is the greateſt Security of a good 
Lite. Indeed what other Conſiderations do by Parts, 
this does at a Blow. It at once defeats the World, the 
. Fleſh and the Devil. For how can the World captivate 
him, who ſeriouſly conſiders that he is a Stranger in 
it, and ſhall ſhortly leave it ? How can the Fleſh enſnare 
him who has his Sepulchre in his Eye, and reflects on 
the cold Lodging he ſhall have there ? And how can the 
Devil prevail on him, who remembers that he ſhall die, 
and then enter on an unchangeable State of Happineſs 
or Miſery, according as he has either reſiſted, or yield- 
ed to his Temptations ? Of ſo vaſt Conſequence is the 
conſtant Thinking upon Death, above all other, even 
practical Meditation: And ſo great Reafon had Moſes 
for placing the Wiſdom of Man in the Conſideration 
of his latter End, 

37. But to return. I now perſuade myſelf, that from 

the Character of Man, and his Preſent Circumſtances, 
as well as from divine Authority, it evidently appears, 
that however natural our Deſire of Knowledge is, this 
Appetite is to be governed, as well as thoſe that are 
ſenſual; that we ought to indulge it only ſo far, as may 
tend to the conducting our Lives, and 1 fitting us for 
that Happineſs which God hath promiſed, not to the 
Learned, but to the Good: and that if it be gratiſied to 
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any other Purpoſe, or in any other Meaſure than tliis;., 
our Curioſity is impertinent, our Study immodetate, and 
the Tree of Knowledge till a forbidden Plant. 

8. And now having ſtated the Meaſure of our Af- 
fedtion to, and Enquiry after Learning and Knowledge, . 
it remains to be conſidered, how. much it is obſerved in 
the general Conduct of our Studies. *Tis plain, it is 
not obſerved at all. For theſe two Things are notori- 
aus: Firſt, that very little of what is generally ſtudied, 
has any Tendency to living «vel here, or happily here- 
after. And Secondly, That theſe very Studies which 
have no religious Influence upon Life, do yet devour 3 
the greateſt. Part of it, The beſt and-moſt of our Time 
is devoted to dry Learning; this we make the Courſe. 
of our Study, the reſt is only by the bye; and : tis well 1 
what is practical or devotional, can ſind us at Leiſure, 
upon a broken Piece of a Sunday or Holiday. The: 
main Current of our Life runs in Studies of another 
Nature, that do not ſo much as glance one kind Aſpect 
upon good Living. Nay, .'tis well if ſome of them do. 
not hinder it. I am fure ſo great and fo good a Man as 
St. Auſtin thought ſo, who ſpeaking. of the Inſtitution 
and Diſcipline of his Youth, has theſe remarkable. 
Words, 1. learnt in thoſe Things many uſeful Words; But 
the ſame might hawe been learnt in Matters that are not 
waint and that indeed is the ſafe Way, whercin Children 
ought to be trained up. But Wo unto thee thou Torrent of 
Cuitom ! Who is able to refift thee ! How long will it bes 
before thou art dried up ?- How long wilt thou roll along the 
Sons of Eve, into a great and formidable Sea, which they can-- 
hardly paſs over ? e 1 not, in obedience to thee, read of 
Jupiter rhundering and fornicating at the ſame time? And 
yet, O thou helliſh Torrent, the Sons of Men are flill tofſed 
in thee, and are invited by Reawards to learn theſe things ! 
Thy Pretence indeed is, That this is the way to learn Words, 
and tw get Eloquence and the Art of Perſuaſion. As if ave 
might not have known theſe Words, Golden Shower, Lap, 
the Temple of Heaven, without reading of Jupiter's being 
made a Precedent for Whoreing ? This [mmorality does not 
at all help the Learning of the Words: but the Words 
greatly encourage the committing the Immorality. Not that 
d find Fault with the Words themſelves ; they are pure and 
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choice Veſſels :- but with that Wine of Error, which ins 
them is handed and commended. to us by our fottiſh Teachers, 
And yet unleſs we drank of it, aue <were beaten, nor had aue 
any ſober Fudge to appeal to. And yet' I, O my God, in 
c Preſence I now ſecurely make this Recallecion, auil- 
lingly learnt theſe Things, and like a Wreich delighted in 
them, and for this I avas calicd a good, hopetul Boy. 
By this you may ſee what the Judgment of this holy 
and venerable Perſon was in his private Retirements, -* 
and at the moſt ſerious Intervals of his Life, concerning 
the general Courſe of thoſe Studies, which draw out the 
firſt Runnings of our Age, and which are of ſo great 
Credit and Authority in the World, as to go under the 
Name of ingenious and liberal Educatiom You ſee he 
not only difapproves them, but reckons them among 
thoſe Sins and Irregularities of his Youth, whereof he 
thought himſelf obliged to make a particular Confeſ- 
fion in this his great Penitential. - 

39. And here let me not be. thought immodeſt, if 
upon great Conſideration and full Conviction, I preſume- 
to tax the Management of our public Schools. Many 
Miſcarriages I might note, but I ſhall concern myſelf 
only with thoſe, Which the Priaciples here laid down 
lead me to confider. And theſe we may comprehend 
under two general Heads of Complaint, 

I. That they take up fo much of our Time. 

II. Fhat they teach us ſuch trivolous and unprofita- 
ble Things as they do. 

In Relation to the Firſt, I cannot with any Patience 
reflect, that out of ſo ſhort a Time as that of human 
Life, conſiſting, it may be of 50 or 60 Years (for where 
one lives longer, hundreds come ſhort) 19 or 20 ſhall be 
ſpent between the Dictionary and the Lexicon, in ham- 
mering out a little Latin and Greek, and in learning a 
Company of Poetical Fictions and Fantaitic Stories, 
Were theſe Things worth knowing, yet 'tis barbarous - 
and inhuman, to make People ſpend fo much of their 
little Stock of Time upon them. This is to make a Cure 
of human Ignorance, and to deal with the Infirmities of 
the Mind, as ſome ill Surgeons do with the Wounds of 
the Body, If one were to judge of the Life of Man by 

the 
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the Proportion of it ſpent at School, one would think 
that Antediluvian Mark were not yet out, and that we 
had a Proſpect of at leaſt goo or 1000 Years before us. 
The Truth is, tis an intolerable Abuſe it ſhould be ſo; 
and were the Aye as wiſe as it pretends to be, it would 
never ſuffer it: eſpecially conſidering what late Exam- 
ples we have had of more compendious Methods beyond: 
the Seas, It does not become me to project a Scheme 
of School-Diſcipline; I leave this to abler Heads. 
Only in the mean Time I may venture to ſay, that the 
common Way is a very great Tax upon human Life; 
ſo large a Portion of Which can very ill be ſpared, to be 
laviſned away in the firſt Elements of Learning. 

But the greateſt Complaint againſt theſe 8Seminaries 
is, the Frivolouſneſs of the Things they teach. Not 
only the ſpending ſo much Time on the Things they 
teach, is blame-worthy, but their teaching ſuch Things 
at all, Setting Opinion and Fancy aſide, what real 
Improvement is it to the Mind of a rational Creature, 
to be overlaid with Words and Phraſes, and to be full. 
charged with poetical Stories and Dreams ? How many 
excellent and uſeful Things might be learnt, while Boys 
are thumbling and murdering Hefiod and Homer, which 
then they do not underſtand, and which, when they do, 
they will throw by and deſpiſe; and that juſtly too: 
for of what Signification is ſuch Stuff as this, to the 
Accompliſhment of a reaſonable Soul? What Improve- 
ment can it be to my Underſtanding, to know the Amours 
of Pyramus and Thiſbe, or of Hero and Leander ? Do 
Men retain any Value for theſe Things, when they 
grow up, or endeavour to preſerve the Memory of them ? 
And why muſt poor Boys be condemned to the Drudge- 
ry of 3 what when they are Men they muſt and 
will unlearn? Why muſt they be forced with ſo great 
Expence of Time and Labour, to learn ſuch Things as 
are of no ſtanding Uſe ? So far from that, that they are 
dangerous as well as unprofitable, For I appeal to the 
common Senſe and. Experience of mankind, whether it 
be not dangerous in the higheſt Degree, to entertain the 
gay catching Fancies of Boys, with the amorous Scenes, 
of the Poets? Whether it be ſafe, to ſeaſon their green 
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Imaginations with ſuch Images as are there; painted 


to the Life? Is. not this rather the direct Way to cor- 
rupt them, to ſow. in their tender Minds the Seeds of 
Impurity, to increaſe their inbred Propenſities to 
Evil, and lay a ſtanding Foundation. tor Debauchery ? 
Let any Man but conſider human Nature as it comes, 
down to us from Adam, and tell me whether he thinks, 
a Boy is fit to be truſted with Ovid? I do not under- 
ſtand upon what Principle, either of Prudence or Piety,, 
ſuch Books as theſe ſhould. be read by any; but leaſt 
of all by Boys, whoſe ſoft Minds are ſo ſuſcepuble of 
any ill Impreſſion, Far better were it they ſhould con- 
tinue ignorant, than that their Underſtandings ſhould; 
be accompliſhed at the Hazard of their Morals ; upon 
which ſuch. Studies as theſe can derive no very whole- 
ſome Influence. And yet to thefe our Youth is dedi- 
cated, and in theſe ſome of us. employ our riper Years 
and, then when we. die, this very Thing makes one 


Part of our Funeral Elogy, that we were fo, diligent 


and iadefarigable. in our Studies, and fo inquiſitive: in 
the Search of Knowledge, perhaps that we procured an 
early Interment by it? when, according to the Pringi=- 
ples be fore laid down, we were as impertinently, tho” 
not ſo innocently employed all the while, as if we had 
been ſo long picking Straws in Bedlam, 

40. The Sum of all is this: The Meaſure of pro- 
ſecuting Learning and Knowledge, is ther Uſefulneſs. 
to a good Life, Conſequently, all Proſecution of 
them beyond or beſide this. End, is impertinent and 
im moderate. But ſuch is the general Proſecution of 
Learning and. Knowledge, as is plain by appealing to 
the general Conduct of Study. It evidently follows, 
that che Intellectual Conduct of human Life is juſtly 
chargable with an immoderate and impertinent Purſuit: 
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O what a narrow Compaſs, by virtue of the pre- 

| ceding Reflections, are theſe three Things redu- 

ced, which uſe to take up ſo large a Room, vin. Learn- 

ing itſelf, the Method of Learning, and the Deſire and 

Profecution of Learning? "Theſe indeed are great Re- 

trenchments, but ſach as are juſt and neceſſary to the 
Regulation of our intellectual Conduct. 

And now who can forbear making theſe two Obſerva- 
tions, 1, That this Bookiſh Humour, which eve 
Where ſo prevails, is one of the ſpiritual Diſeaſes of 
Mankind, one of the moſt malignant Relicks of original 
Depradation: It carrying in it the very Stamp and Sig- 
nature of Adam's Tranfzrefſien, which owed its Birth 
to an inordinate Defire of Knowledge. 2. That thoſe 
who have Eyes, may in a great Meaſure ſpare them, 
and they who have not, ſhould not much lament the 
Want of them, upon Account of Learning. 

For my own Part, I am ſo throughly convinced of the 
Certainty of the Principles here laid down, that I look 
upon myſelf as not only under a particular Obligation, 
but almoſt a Neceſſity of conducting my Studies by 
them. The laſt of which has left ſuch a deep Impreſ- 
fion upon me, that I now intend to follow the Advice 
of the Heathen, (Marcus Antoninus) as I remember, 
TW Tov BiC)cov = prov. Rid thyſelf of the Thirft 
after Books ; and to ſtudy nothing at all but what ſerves 
to the Advancement of Piety and a good Life. 

I have now ſpent about 13 Years in the moſt celebra- 
'ted Univerſity in the World; in purſuing both ſuch 
Learning as the Academical Standard requires, and as 
my private Genius inclin'd me to, But in Truth, when 
I think on my paſt Intellectual Conduct, I am as little 
ſatisfied with it, as with my Moral; being very conſci- 
ous, that the greateſt Part of my Time has been 

employed 
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employed in unconcerning Curioſities, - ſuch as derivs 

no Degree of moral Influence upon the Soul that con» 
| templates them, 

25 But I have now a very different Apprehenſion of 
Things, and intend to ſpend my uncertain Remainder 
of Tune, in ſtudying only what makes for the moral 
Improvement of my Mind, and Regulation of my Life: 
being not able to give an Account, upon any rational 

and conſiſtent Principles, why I ſhould ſtudy any Thing 
elſe, 

More particularly, I ſhall apply myſelf to read ſuch 
Books as are rather perſuaſive than inſtructive; ſuch as 
warm, kindle and enlarge the Affections, and awaken 
-the divine Senſe in the Soul; as being convinced by 
every Day's Experience, that I have more Need of Heat 
than of Light. Though were I for more Light, till I 
think this would prove the beſt Method of Illumination, 
and that when all is done, the Love of God is the beſt 
Light of the Soul. I Man may indeed have Knowledge 

1 without Love ; but he that loves, tho he wants Sciences, 

* Humanly acquired, yet he will know more than human I 

13 dom can teach bim, becauſe he has that Mafler within hin 

F who teacheth man Knowledge, 
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